FRIENDS ANTELLIG 


: H Religious and Family Journal 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SEVENTH MONTH 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING 


Indiana Yearly Meeting will convene at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, Eighth month 19th, 1907. Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day preceding 
(17th) at 2 p. m. 


Those coming on what is known as the Little 
Miami Railroad, by Xenia, arrive at Corwin 9.02 
a. m. and 5.46 p. m. ; by Cincinnati 9.54 a. m. and 
2.46 p. m.- 


Those wishing to come by Dayton to Lytle, three 
and one half miles from Waynesville, can ascertain 
when trains leave Dayton for Lytle by inquiring 
at Ticket Offices: D. & X. T. 23 Ludlow Street, 
Arcade Building; C. X. & D. Union Depot. 
Arrangements will be made for these to get to 
Wayvesville. 


We hope Friends of other Yearly Meetings will 
feel drawn to meet with us, and any expecting to 
do so will confer a favor by informing the commit- 
tee on arrangements. 


ELIZABETH B. Moore Chairman. 


SUMMER REDUCTION 
SALE 
OF WATCHES 


NUMBER of slightly shopworn watch- 
es at a quarter off marked prices. 
MEN’S Waltham in three ounce sterling 
silver case, for $10.00 
LADIES Elgin in 20 year gold filled case 
for 12.00 or in 14 Karat gold case for 16,00 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


BARLOW’'S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 


Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


EXTRA VALUE 


A limited number of 
Ladies’ 14 kt. gold open 
face watches. 15-jewel 
movements, at $20.00, 
including monogram. 
Exceptional value at 
this price. 


RIGGS @& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 


he 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


A PHILADELPHIA COMPANY WITH A 

well established business has for sale a small 
amount of stock. Par value and selling value, 
$50.00 per share. The business has increased 100 
per cent. since this time last year and the stock is 
sold for the purpose of meeting the needs caused 
by this rapid growth. Dividends are assured and 
the investment is a safe one. Incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania. “Address for particu- 
— B. P., INTELLIGENCER Office, 


ANTED—YOUNG GIRL TO ASSIST IN 

care of infant. Experience preferred but 

not essential. Address: Mrs. M. G. Foote, West- 
town Farm, Westtown, Pa. 


LADY OWNING A PLEASANT SUBURBAN 
home wants two ladies of refinement, or mar- 
ried couple, for the summer or longer. Rooms 
with privileges ; good table ; three minutes’ walk 
from the station. Address: No. 86, this Office. 


ANTED—A USEFUL MEMBER OF THE 
family who will attend to household duties 
in a family of two. Address: M., this Office. 


WANTED—BY A WIDOW, WITH LITTLE 

girl in fourth year, position as house-keeper 
in school or private home ; well connected ; highest 
reference as to character and ability. Address 87, 
this Office 


WANTED—BY A REFINED AND EXPERI- 

enced woman a position where one or more 
servants are employed. City or country. Apply at 
3414 wang St., Phila. 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE. Select private party sailing June 20 
under leadership of Rev. G. F. Nason, Pastor Ist 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del. Ten 
weeks $580. inclusive. Strictly first class. Few 
vacancies. 

TRAVEL UNIVERSITY, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Travel, recreation, education. Italy to England. 
Two months tour, $400 sails July 2. 


American Travel Club, Wilmington, Del. Select 


small parties. Tours from $250 to $580. Indepen- 
dent Travelers given valuable assistance. 


SOSRDING | AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


Stenographer 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 





Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS q SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, ¢ 


27, 1907. 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


TWO COTTAGES FOR RENT AT 
BUCK HILL FALLS: 
“SUNSET.” On lot ten. Nearly level walk to 


the Inn. Contains four bed rooms, three on the 
second floor, one on first floor. No housekeeping 


| permitted. Toweling and bed linen to be supplied 


, responding period of last year. 


by tenant. No servants and no children. Fur- 
nished with hot water heat ; cottage is plastered. 
Fine outlook. To rent for the balance of the season. 


“WALDFRIED.” Contains five bed rooms. 
Not furnished for housekeeping. On road to the 
Falls. Fine view. Family of adults preferred. 
To rent for five weeks from Eighth Month ninth 
at $25.00 per week. 


During last week the attendance at Buck Hill 
averaged twenty guests more a day than the cor- 
Up to that time 


| we had been considerably behind last year, owing 


| to the late and cold spring. 


| 


Our good friend, Charles F. Underhill, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is at Buck Hill with his family for 
several weeks. His readings and recitations are 
greatly enjoyed by the settlement. On Seventh- 
day evening last he gave a recitation of Rip Van 
Winkle. There was an air of local color to the 
recital as the Pocono mountains continued on into 
New York form the Catskill mountains, the scene 
of Rip’s long sleep. During the evening a thun- 
der storm swept by, still further adding to the 
effect of the story. 


A large, new summer house has been erected on 
the croquet ground in front of the Inn, where 
every evening from 7 to 7.30 P. M. the children 
gather for a “Twilight” story by Jennie Cornell, 
the young woman who has charge of the play 
ground. This relieves the congestion of the 
porches and Inn terrace, likely to occur after 
supper. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 
1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections 


Mortgages 


Have you? 


Has every Friend’s family 
a copy of George Fox’s Auto- 
biography ? Even without its 
religious value—simply as a 
human document, a picture 


‘of the times, and a remark- 


| ably good piece of literature, 


it should be more widely known. 
Many not Friends have testified 
to its value. We supply the 
latest edition by Rufus M. Jones 
at $1.50 postpaid. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, Water H. JennINs, 


*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G town 8947—A. 





Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 


Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- | 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English | 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
| teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


| A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
| under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 
! 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
a Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 








BALTIMORE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


1205 N. Charles St. Emma GRANT SAULSBURY, 

AMANDA DouGLas SAULSBURY, Principals. 
Normal Course, two years. Post Graduate 

Course, one year. Summer address, Ridgely, Md. 





“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.”’ 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones: D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A book that boys and girls enjoy. 
Reduced to 50 cents, including postage. For sale 
by Friends’ Book Association. 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


MEALS: 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 

One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 

Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 











Ferris = Teach. 


Embossed Work (the quality mark) 


With printing, perhaps, more than with any other manufac- 
tured commodity, the product can be cheapened below any 
standard of quality. We do not solicit cheap work. Some of our 
customers are those who have tried cheap printers and been 
disappointed. We shall be glad to show samples of our work. 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones 
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The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


GOOD WORDS.—XXVI. 
The world does not owe you a living, but you owe 
the world your best efforts and service. 


In an address to Swarth- . : 
. PRESIDENT SWAIN. 
more Students. 


TOGETHER. 


The corals build together, 
Beneath the troubled sea, 
Their island homes to weather 

The billowed storm set free. 


The dew drops winged with sunbeams 
That shift across the sky, 

United in the mountain streams, 
Deep woodlands echo by. 


The grains of sand so light and small 
That blow from off the ledge, 

When gathered in their countless all, 
The shores of ocean hedge. 


The mighty force that rules the world 
Of sun and moon and star, 

Must gather strength amid the whirled 
And smallest things that are. 


We study all the sins that mar 
The story of the ages, 

To find that man with man at war, 
Made fame’s dishonored pages. 

And he who prides in progress gained 
By mighty sons of earth, 

And hates the bloody scenes that stained 
The lives of simple worth, 

Has yet to learn that man alone 
Progresses nor achieves; 

But man with others, he atones 


And battles lost retrieves. 
—Alfred J. Davis. 


THE NEW BASIS OF CIVILIZATION. _ I. 


Simon N. Patten, Professor, of Political Econo- 
my, Wharton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania, in his latest book,* adds the weight 
of his authority to the theory of the materialistic 
conception of history, first proclaimed by Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engles in the ‘‘Communist 
Manifesto,’’ published in 1848. , 

Tight-fisted financiers, franchise-grabbers, in- 
human persecutors of weaker races, and factory 


*The New Basis of Civilization, by Simon N. Patten, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Political Economy, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. The Kennedy Lectures for 1905, in the School 
of Philanthropy, conducted by the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York. Published in the 
American Social Progress Series. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1907. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 27, 1907. 


Volume LXIV. 
Number 30. 


lords who coin innocent childhood, budding 
womanhood, and vigorous manhood into profits, or 
as Professor Patten calls it, ‘‘Social Surplus,’’ are 
the lineal descendants of their parent, the ‘‘social 
philosophy of deficit.’’ 

Labor has borne the yoke of oppression in the 
past, he tells us, because it was difficult to get 
food. Machinery and scientific cultivation have 
removed these obstacles that stood between the 
workers and their food supply. Abundance of 
food is the agitator which is stirring up the dis- 
content in the labor world that foretells the com- 
ing of a higher civilization. 

Heredity is not a thing apart from food supply, 
but is the plant that grows out of the soil which, 
tickled by the hoe of the ‘‘poverty-man,’’ laughs 
with the abundance of ‘‘social surplus.’’ 

Respect for ancestors and pride of race suffer a 
rude shock while reading this: ‘‘Children robbed 
of the treasures of their race history by child 
labor or the poverty of their parents show qualities 
in adult life which are the defaced remains of 
what generous human nature implanted within 
them and would have developed under favorable 
circumstances.’’ Nor will this soothe our wounded 
pride of birth: ‘‘A laborer with a small, soft hand 
would be unfit, a working woman witha frail 
waist would be handicapped, but weak hand and 
frail waist may be safely cultivated by the rich as 
marks of distinction, accentuating the difference 
between wealth and want.”’ 

Even our family traits, those characteristics 
which we fondly thought differentiated us from 
the common herd, and for which we praised a dis- 
criminating God, are dependent upon ‘‘income and 
outgo.’’ The heroism of our brave and noble fore- 
fathers is transformed by the following descrip- 
tion into acts of oppression by tyrants: ‘‘The poor 
survived by ceaseless surrender and were safe be- 
cause they had only life to lose and their lives 
were valuable to their masters. Native warriors 
and foreign invaders purposely spared them to 
work.’’ 

The curse of labor is nota punishment for 
Adam’s fall, as we have been taught by the theo- 
logians, and social classes were not established 
by a decree of an All-Wise Ruler, if Professor Pat- 
ten is right in his conclusions that the human 
family in ‘‘their prehuman experience proved that 
existence depended upon the ability of a group to 
keep the subsistence circle around itself free from 
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other food seekers. The human hordes turned 
upon each other, and their prowling about pre- 
carious supplies of food evolved in the course of 
time into the wars of civilization.’’ 

Social consciousness is teaching us to “‘give a 
surplus of accommodating deeds and advance a 
store of commodities so that your neighbor will be 
under obligation to you.’ This swelling chord of 
human kindness is marred and the harmony of the 
song of Brotherhood is sadly jangled by this dis- 
cordant note, which is used in an explanation of 
why employees and employers disagree on what 
price should be paid for services: ‘‘It results in 
confusion and bitterness of feeling against the 
working poor, because the employing part of soci- 
ety long ago adjusted itself to an excess of work- 
ers to positions for them.”’ 

Professor Patten seems to be enlisted ina cru- 
sade to destroy all our old ideals. He will not 
have it that the Devil goes about likea roaring 
lion seeking all whom he may devour. No, it is 
not the Devil who is the cause of vice. ‘‘It is the 
frequent failure of correlation between a man’s 
powers and his opportunities to exercise them 
which tempts him to find the excitement nature 
craves by the artificial stimulus of vice.’’ Prayer 
is no longer efficacious. Amusement is the means 
to find favor in the eyes of the Lord. 

Our belief that we, with the assistance of God’s 
grace, are the architects of our own fortunes is 
also attacked. We are what we are because of the 
social machinery and the position of our parents 
in society, or their ability to help us to climb toa 
higher level than they were on. He advises us 
not to help to perpetuate the evils due to clinging 
to old ideals, but to strive to bring ‘‘joyous rela- 
tions with nature and strengthen character with- 
out the cost of pain.’’ 

Social control will be the guiding star of the 
new civilization. This is the prediction of Pro- 
fessor Patten. We need not fear, he says, that 
we will not have men great enough to steer the 
ship of state on her new course. He assures us of 
this in these words; ‘‘It is said that while ordi- 
nary men may extend the influence of ideals, only 
a great man can give them birth. Thisis an er- 
ror, for ideals are born of situations and are from 
the first clear and simple because their source is. 
Their very simplicity drives the new truths home 
even in the minds of the dullest.’’ 

This new civilization, which the noblest of men 
have dreamed of, is not far removed from us, but 
is a present day possibility. Whether this is true 
or not, we feel grateful to Professor Patten for 
this optimistic declaration: ‘‘A higher civilization 
is a present possibility that may be realized by 
people living in this century. It is ready to ap- 
pear; but its emergence implies a change of opin- 


| 





ion, ideals, and institutions, and a shifting of 
past conditions. And there must be no halt for 
more information, skill, or racial aptness:’’ 

A plan of social work is recommended. The 
suggestions are well worth careful consideration. 
The only jury which is truly qualified to decide on 
the value of the results of the plan is the class of 
poverty-men. 

A WORKINGMAN. 


II. 


Prof. Patten’s book considers poverty the most 
unsatisfactory and depressing condition in our 
present-day life, and its elimination an essential of 
a new and better social order. The economic doc- 
tors all practically agree that there is something 
wrong with present arrangements, and we are get- 
ting enough of the scientific method in our think- 
ing to make it obvious that we shall only get rid 
of economic ills and social drawbacks by removing 
their direct and contributing causes. 

Present conditions have their roots, we are told, 
in two definite causes: first, social heredity, and 
second, ‘‘the material environment of to-day’s soil 
and climate.’’ Improving the environment and 
counteracting the hereditary taint are the definite 
tasks that confront the promoters of social better- 
ment. 

With these general propositions, any one not ab- 
solutely wedded to things as they are, will have no 
quarrel, but touching methods for applying the 
theory, and considering the deductions from it, 
there will not be a like common agreement. One 
is quite willing to admit with Prof. Patten, that so 
much does not ‘‘depend upon gaining fresh victor- 
ies over nature, as it does on the demolishment of the 
social obstacles which divide men into classes.’’ 
It may be true that the social status has interfered 
with man’s working capacity, and thus robbed him 
of the economic victories which ought to be his, 
but this by no means makes it necessary to admit 
all of the arbitrary classifications which are made 
to account for present conditions, or to provide 
means for their betterment. No one will deny 
that we have a leisure class, a middle class, and 
the poor. It may be true that the ‘‘dominating 
capitalist’’ has ‘‘economic freedom,’’ and the 
‘*small capitalist’’ ‘economic independence,’’ but 
it by no means follows that the annual income ar- 
bitrarily determines the economic condition. Even 
poverty is a movable condition, and in our social 
and industrial situation is reached long before the 
point specified by Prof. Patten, viz.: an income 
of $300 per year. Just how much economic free- 
dom is enjoyed at $800 a year, or how much econom- 
ic independence exists at $1200a year, or wheth- 
er a man on an income of $2,000 possesses econom- 
ic initiative, are not settled but debatable ques- 
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tions. We doubt if any man, whose personal and 
social existence depends upon his work and his 
wages, but whose opportunity to work is con- 
trolled by some one else, and whose wage depends 
upon that opportunity, largely determined by the 
tools he must use, either in the shape of capital, 
implements or place where the equivalent service 
is performed, possesses either economic independ- 
ence or initiative no matter what the size of his 
annual salary. 

An elaborate criticism could well be bunched on 
the single chapter of the book entitled ‘‘The Basis 
in Character,’’ in which an assault is made on 
both the principle and practice of sacrifice. This 
quality is denominated at bottom ‘‘a physical and 
animal trait.’’ But toso rule into the limbo of 
the undesirable or reprehensible genuine sacrifice, 
is to fly in the face of the accumulated material 
and spiritual experience of the race. Even what 
we call material wealth, whether individual or ag- 
gregate, is simply the residue which has not been 
diverted or destroyed in supplying need, or in 
waste or extravagance. Its accumulation repre- 
sents one type of sacrifice. From the mother, 
who sacrifices bodily comfort to-day on the holy 
altar of maternity, in order that the love and de- 
lights of motherhood may be hers forever, down 
to the lowest type of selfdenial, we find sacrifice 
at the foundation and in the superstructure of our 
social order, and of the moral order of the uni- 
verse. It is husbanded energy, resting on the 
sacrifice of present appetite and passion, which is 
at the base of the reserve power which men and 
women possess in time of emergency. 

We shall approach an ideal civilization only as 
we recognize the spiritual side, not only of life, 
but all of the forces which enter into life, whether 
in the shape of implements of toil, or institutions 
of social and economic service. He who tries to 
make the music of the new civilization by simply 
considering the material forces of nature, or the 
material delights of social life, is playing on a one- 
stringed instrument, whose issue can be nothing 
but discord the world over. 

It will be a tooth and claw civilization, no mat- 
ter by what fine name we may call it, which is 
based on an individual and animal struggle for 
victory and supremacy, secured it may be, by 
trampling on the bodies and souls of living men. 
Life in the highest must be built on the right 
foundation and that means a recognition of the 
universal brotherhood, which grasps as an essen- 
tial truth in its broadest sense, the fact that ‘‘the 
life is more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment.”’ 


A FRIEND. 
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WHITTIER, THE POET OF PEACE. 


[Two-minute address made by Benjamin F. Trueblood at 
the unveiling of the Whittier tablet in the Hall of Fame, 
New York, on Fifth month 30th, 1907. Published in the 
Advocate of Peace. | 

‘*Hate hath no harm for Love,’’ so ran the Song; 
And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong. 

Whittier was the Poet of Peace, because, more 
than any other American, he was the poet of Moral 
Force. He never wrote for art’s sake, as Long- 
fellow and Bayard Taylor did; nor for simple 
amusement, as Holmes often wrote; nor to embel- 
lish some philosophic thought, like Emerson; nor 
to surprise and stun, as Lowell seems sometimes to 
have done. His pen was always tipped with moral 
principles,—not the abstract principles of ethics, 
but the live, warm principles of ordinary human 
life, with its sufferings, its rights and its possible 
high destinies. Here, in men, everything with him 
centered. No one ever had a deeper, clearer con- 
ception of the intrinsic value of men, nor of the 
sacredness and inviolability of their persons and 
their rights. This made him the unalterable foe 
of everything that injured men or sacrificed their 
liberties. Thus his fine poetic gift, which reveled 
among the stars and delighted itself in the fasci- 
nations of nature, was turned to the support of 
everything that blesses, and against everything 
that curses. 

He opposed war for the same reason that he op- 
posed slavery, because of its horrors, its cruelties, 
its injustices, and the base and ignoble passions 
which it usually springs out of, or, at any rate, al- 
ways arouses. As he would not have held a slave 
for any earthly consideration, so he would not have 
gone to war and killed, or caused the killing of 
men, to save a race from slavery or even a nation 
from dismemberment, so loyal was he to duty as 
he conceived it. To have done so would have been, 
for him, to sacrifice the most binding and cher- 
ished moral principles that inspired and guided 
his life. His patriotism—and none ever had a finer 
and nobler love of country—had therefore to pro- 
ceed in other ways than those marked by blood- 
shed and destruction. 

He not only held war to be always wrong, but he 
also held moral principles—truth—to be the unfailing 
and speediest weapons for the overthrow of iniq- 
uity and the establishment of justice, if they 
were only faithfully used. Thus he sang of peace 
as the greatest glory of man, and of ‘‘the light, 
the truth, the love of Heaven’’ as the weapons di- 
vinely appointed for the conquest of the world. 

In ‘‘The Peace Convention at Brussels,’’ in ‘‘ Dis- 
armament,’”’ in the ‘‘Christmas Carmen,’’ and in 
lines and stanzas here and there in many other 
poems, this marvelous poet of Moral Force, of the 
conquering power of Truth and Love, bids us 
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‘*...grasp the weapons He has given, 
The Light, the Truth, and Love of Heaven;’’ 


bids us 


‘*Sing out the war-vulture and sing in the dove;’’ 
bids us 


‘‘Lift in Christ’s name his Cross against the sword ;”’ 
and inspires our hope and courage in the great 
‘‘war against war,’’ which is now everywhere on, 
with the sublime prophecy of ‘‘Disarmament,’’ 
when 
‘‘Evil shall cease, and Violence pass away, 


And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath 
day.’’ 


FROM A FRIEND IN HOLLAND. 


[We have permission to print the following part of a 
letter from a Friend who is spending the summer in 
Holland. ] 


We regretted seeing so little of Bremen for it 
looked most attractive and interesting. It was 
bright with flowers and red-tiled roofs and we 
longed to explore its narrow, winding streets and 
queer houses, but in spite of these attractions, we 
decided to go on at once to Holland, whither we 
were bound. 

We looked forward with some dread to the long 
railway journey of seven or eight hours which we 
must make, but the sun shone gloriously and the 
country everyhere was a brilliant green. Never 
had we seen more beautiful flowers and trees, or 
was it only that our hearts gave them a particular 
welcome because of our week’s absence from them? 

Not only in Holland have marsh and sandy waste 
been turned into-fertile land and made to bloom 
like a garden, but here also, in the lowlands of 
Germany, great ponds have been drained, forests 
have been created, and the shifting dunes held in 
their places by means of grasses and trees planted 
upon them. The present generation are enjoying 
the fruits of the toil of their forefathers, but there 
is yet much to be done and the work of reclaiming 
the land still goes on. 

Besides the mere beauty of the country, there 
was much throughout the journey that was inter- 
esting. The farms were divided into fields that 
reminded us of the garden plots of a vacation 
school, or possibly each of these fields in itself con- 
stituted a farm. Of course no land is wasted for 
fences, but in Holland the canals often serve that 
purpose. The gates which close the little bridges 
over the canals and so separate the different fields, 
looked strange to our American eyes as they stood 
alone with no adjoining fence. The quaint vil- 


lages, with their white plaster houses, and roofs 
red-tiled or occasionally thatched, were neat and 
clean, and bright with many flowers. The bril- 
liant green fields dotted over with black and white 





cattle (many of them blanketed),. the long lines 
of beautiful trees in the back ground, and here and 
there huge wind mills with their great arms mov- 
ing slowly but steadily—all made a most beautiful 
and soul-satisfying picture which it will always be 
a pleasure to recall. 

Some of the towns as we passed through them 
called forth from the deep recesses of memory the 
ghosts of facts which we had learned or read about 
somewhere in the dim past. It was in the Rath- 
haus at Munster, a Hanseatic town, that the 
Peace of Westphalia was signed in 1648. We re- 
membered (with the assistance of Baedeker) that 
at Utrecht was formed in 1579 the union of the seven 
provinces of the Netherlands which made possible 
the independence of those states. Here the States 
General met until 1593 when the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred to The Hague. The Peace 
of Utrecht signed here in 1713 concluded the war 
of the Spanish Succession. 

At the railway stations even in these ancient 
and interesting towns, we found much to divert 
our attention from great historical events. The 
conductor or ‘‘guard’’ frequently appeared at the 
door of our compartment and demanded our tick- 
ets. These were in the form of small pamphlets 
and each time the guard examined them with a de- 
liberation that was truly restful to behold. The 
absence of bustle and hurry was in great contrast 
to conditions in our American stations and a very 
comfortable contrast to us, who happily were trav- 
elers and not tourists. At the ringing of a large 
hand-bell, without any shouting or excitement, the 
train glided quietly out of the station and proceed- 
ed on its way. 

If in Germany some of us felt cut aff from those 
about us because we knew so little of the language, 
when we came into Holland we might almost as 
well have been deaf and dumb! Dutch seemed so 
perfectly hopeless that we found ourselves asking, 
‘*Sprechen Sie Deutsch?’’ as eagerly as though we 
had been masters of German. Though the answer 
was usually, ‘‘Neen, neen,’’ or more often the col- 
loquial form pronounced ‘‘Nay, nay,’’ we soon 
found that the little German we knew was of the 
greatest use to us. Many words are almost the 
same in the two languages and many more though 
spelled differently, are pronounced much the same. 
If one knew the German ‘‘Dienstag’’ for Tues- 
day, it would not be difficult to recognize the 
Dutch ‘‘Dinsdag,’’ at least if one had a pretty good 
idea beforehand what it was, and similarly, 
‘*Vrydag’’ for Freitag.’’ 

But of course in Europe nowadays, an Ameri- 
ean, even if he speak no language but his own, 
has little difficulty in accomplishing all that he de- 
sires to do in way of sight-seeing and shopping, 
for in all the hotels and larger shops someone can 
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be found who speaks English. This is true at 
least of the highways of travel along which flow 
the great streams of tourists. 

We reached The Hague in the evening in time 
for table d’ hote at the Viens Doeleu, a pleasant 
and comfortable hotel in spite of its proud boast 
that the building is one of the oldest in The Hague. 

BERTHA L. BROOMELL. 
The Hague. 


DUTY OF FRIENDS IN REGARD TO 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. VI. 


[From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. The author is head 
Warden of Toynbee Hall, London, and author of ‘‘The 
Rise of the. Quakers.’’] 

In. attempting to discuss the responsibility of the 
Society of Friends in regard to social problems 
and social service one is met at the outset by the 
fact that the ideal of a society must needs be 
wider and larger than that of the individuals who 
form its members, and at its best should aim 
rather at being a common inspiration to them all 
than at attaining one form of expression of that 
inspiration. The life of a society at its. highest 
and deepest is little capable of definition, and 
even if we could define in detail the social duty of 
our Society as we would have it be, yet we must 
remember that its aim should be rather to bea 


nursery and training school of social reformers, 
than itself made directly a machine for social re- 


form. Its place is to inspire rather than to dic- 
tate their duty to its members. The social prob- 
lem of our life isa vast one, too great, perhaps, 
for any one intelligence ever to solve. We need 
the help of different minds and different outlooks 
if we are eventually to reach a common solution. 
The responsibility of our Society, as a band of 
men and women trying to realize together some 
part of the teaching of Christ, is surely to bring 
home to all our members the meaning of Christ’s 
message to his followers as it concerns the rela- 
tions of man with man. This means, if we try 
to translate it into other words, the fact of human 
brotherhood, the sense of our utter dependence on 
the Divine goodness, and, consequently, of our hav- 
ing no rights that are not duties, and no possessions 
(whether of property or of faculties of mind, gifts 
of body or of soul) which we do not hold of God 
as His tenants, to be used, as His will guides, in 
harmony with the spirit of universal love. 

This, above all, we need increasingly to feel, 
and as we come to feel it, however great our 


difference of view may be as totheories of politics | 


or details of social reform, we shall be willing to 
learn of each other, and through each other from 
the common Master. 

We cannot, as a Society, lay down for our mem- 
bers political or economic theories, but we can in- 
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sist on the supreme importance of that inspiring 
life, without which no correctness of view can 
carry enduring reform, and which may realize 
some measure of the Kingdom of Heaven, even 
amidst most imperfect institutions and in spite of 
laws and conditions which are sorry creations of 
the earth. Moreover, if the Society can help its 
members to get into touch with this life it will 
help them to understand each other better, and 
better to comprehend those of a different tempera- 
ment and point of view from themselves, simply 
by helping to make real to them Christ’s social 
teaching. For if we are by nature individualists, 
this teaching will make clear to us how we are 
members one of another, and must suffer together 
for the wrong done to the weakest member; if, 
on the other hand, our tendency ‘1s to be socialists 
and to emphasize this common life and our collec- 
tive duties, the same teaching will stir us up to 
realize the infinite worth of the individual life, of 
individual effort, the meaning of personality, the 
value of little things, and the importance of the 
minority, or even of the single good man, in as- 
sisting the well-being of the state and building 
the Kingdom of God. 

The spirit of the Society then should constantly 
aid us to realize more fully the meaning of 
Christ’s social teaching, and aid us to apply it by 
correcting our own personal tendency of thought 
and life, and better comprehending the differing 
tendencies of others. How can we adapt our or- 
ganization so that we may give, in the detailed 
needs of social life, the inspiration and help which 
our members need? Though we ought always to 
be wide enough to contain members of most diver- 
gent view, whether in national or municipal poli- 
tics, we ought not to make this comprehensiveness 
and catholicity of spirit a cloak for lukewarmness 
and indifference. Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings, and in many cases particular meetings, should 
have their social service committees, whose duty 
it should be to bring before their meetings not 
only general questions of social importance, but par- 
ticular subjects in which members ought to inter- 
est themselves as citizens. Such committees 
would be on their watch against evils threatening 
the community, and it should always be possible to 
bring the discussion of such subjects before a 
meeting on a plane far above that of ordinary party 
politics (though in due time we should have faith 
| to believe that this distinction would tend to dis- 
appear by the infusing of the Christian spirit into 
civil and political life). 

The part which such committees have already 
played in some meetings in arranging series of 
educational lectures or reading circles, and sug- 
| gesting courses of study should be followed in 
some way all over the country, though naturally 
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these methods cannot be the same in all parts.* | 
The Meeting for Sufferings has become in practice | 
the organ for expressing the concern of our 
society as a whole for social wrongs, and their 
removal; should not every living meeting have its 
own meeting for sufferings on a small scale, to 
which Friends should bring their local problems to 
get light and inspiration from the common con- 
sciousness of duty, and to stimulate the whole body 
of members to do their share in setting right what 
is wrong? 

To take a single instance:—one of our Metropol- 
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itan boroughs, in whose limits are two Friends’ 
meetings and two flourishing Adult Schools, is 
just on the point of closing its infant milk depot, 
established only a few years ago, and carried on 
with wonderful success, which has been the means 
of reducing the infantile death-rate amongst the 
ailing babies it has helped by over sixty per cent. 
If these schools and meetings had such committees, 
their first duty would be to bring this matter as a 
most urgent consideration before their members, 
and to see that they did not rest until the danger 
which threatened to put an end to so valuable an 
effort was removed. Whether the right way in 
such case would be to stimulate public opinion and 
insist on the community undertaking the work as a 
municipal duty, or to arouse private enthusiasm 
and collect the necessary funds by subscription is 
a matter which the committee might rightly feel 
they could not decide: but their duty would be to 
lay before their fellow-members the urgency of 
the need, to discuss with them methods of action 
and ways of solution; and not to rest satisfied 
until every member in the meeting was doing his 
part to bring some remedy into being. 

As we come to have throughout the country 
committees such as this actively at work, we shall 
probably feel it our duty to set aside more of our 
incomes to make it possible for men and women 
to devote their whole time to organizing such work 
and the activities which spring out of it. The new | 
Home Mission and Extension Committee may find | 
room for many such helpers, and our larger meet- | 
ings ought all to be able to have social secretaries 
of their own, not to relieve individual members of 
their responsibilities, but to stimulate them to 
fuller responsibility; not to take the place of ex- 
isting workers, but to co-ordinate work already 
going on, and bring fresh workers to aid in it. 
There are many of our younger members who 
would gladly give their lives to this service. Will 
the Society give them the chance? 

T. EDMUND HARVEY. 


*Woodbrooke is helping us with teachers: but we should 


have far more such. Will none of our wealthy members 
or rich meetings help by providing lectureships (itinerant 
or otherwise), which may give some of the intellectual 
food and stimulus we so greatly need? 
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“‘TRAMPS” IN ESSEX. 
(By one of them.) 


Twenty tramps (including two wives and a lady 
visitor) is a large number to provide for in a small 
meeting, but they did this in Halstead [England] 
with the most cheerful hospitality over a long 
A family belonging 
to the Baptist Church helped in this service so 
generously and with such love that our stay with 
them can never be forgotten; indeed it was in 
their gymnasium that we held the first Halstead 
Adult School. There is no need to describe the 


| meetings, nor the excursions to outlying meeting- 


houses, nor even the ‘‘open air’’ on, Saturday 
night, when untrained speakers did their best 
with the crowd and the traffic on Market Hill; 
Friends know of these things from past experi- 
ence. The time was indeed well spent, and in the 
hallowed drawing together for the last meeting on 
Sunday night the reward for the little labour was 
indeed that which ‘‘passeth all understanding.’’ 
The London branch of the Friends’ Fellowship 
Union is greatly encouraged ‘‘to go forward’’ as a 
result of their excursion. 


Another correspondent mentions the visit to Col- 
chester Town Hall and Castle on the Saturday 
morning, and the entertainment of the party by 
Wilson Marriage. The meetings visited on Sun- 
day, besides Halstead, were Sudbury, Kelvedon, 
Coggeshall, Earl’s Colne and Pattiswick Barn, all 
trampers returning to Halstead for the public 
meeting in.the evening addressed by Henry Harris 
and Rowntree Gillett on ‘‘The Message of Quaker- 
ism.’’ Our correspondent mentions as the only 
regrettable incident the indisposition of Harriet 
Newman, who had kindly made all the necessary 
preparations for the visit. 

—The Friend (London.) 


a 


ECONOMY AND ECONOMICS. 


Ruskin reminds us that the true meaning of 
‘‘economy”’ is not saving, but management. The 
word is derived from two Greek words signifying 
‘‘the house’’ and ‘‘law’’ or ‘‘rule.’’ He also re- 
minds us that political economy is but household 
economy written large. It is wise management of 
affairs, skillful distribution of labor and the prop- 
er use of the outcome of the same. While reading 
in these days of the harvest fields that are going 
to waste for want of adequate laborers to garner 
the grain one can but wish that the United States 
could exercise the higher political economies 
reached by New Zealand, so that the unemployed 
in one locality could be hastened without cost to 
the point where employment is waiting. 

—Unity (Chicago. ) 
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“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 31. Eighth month 1ith. 


THE SIN OF NADAB AND ABIHU. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Wine 1s a mocker, strong drink a brawler, 
and whosoever erreth thereby is not wise.—Prov. 20:1. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Leviticus 10: 1-11. 


The first chapters of the book of Leviticus con- 
tain instruction as to the training of the priests 
who were to carry out the forms and ceremonies 
prescribed when the people came to worship in the 
tabernacle. Many directions are also found there 
as to the kinds of sacrifices the people were to bring 
and how they were to be prepared. Then come 
directions concerning the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons, who were to be the chief priests to 
minister in the tabernacle. This ceremony of con- 
secration lasted for seven days. On the eighth 
day Moses told Aaron to go to the altar and offer a 
sin offering and a burnt offering, and make an 
atonement for himself and for the people. After 
Aaron had carefully followed the directions of 
Moses, and the laws prescribed for offerings, the 
narrative says: ‘‘Moses and Aaron went into the 
tabernacle of the congregation, and came out, and 
blessed the people: and the glory of the Lord 
appeared unto all the people. And there came a 
fire out from before Jehovah and consumed upon 
the altar the burnt offering and the fat: which 
when all the people saw, they shouted, and fell on 
their faces.’’ 

The first part of our lesson to-day tells us what 
immediately followed this. The eldest sons of 
Aaron had been made priests and had a right to 
minister to Jehovah. There was nothing wrong 
in their burning incense in their censers (bowl- 
shaped vessels with short handles). Their sin 
consisted in lighting this incense with other fire 
than that from the altar of burnt offering. 

We are told nothing of the origin of the fire that 
burned Nadab and Abihu, except that it came 
forth from before Jehovah. We know that in these 
days men are sometimes struck by lightning, that 
sometimes fire is produced by explosions, and that 
often those who are dealing with fire are burned 
to death because the flame accidentally comes in 
contact with their clothing. But we cannot be- 
lieve that a God whose loving-kindness endures for- 
ever would purposely burn two men beeause they 
lighted their vessel at the wrong place. We do not 
believe that the God whom Jesus revealed to us 
attached so much importance to an outward form. 
We prefer to look upon this as a tradition which 
was told from one to another until the people be- 
lieved it and recorded it in its present form. 

Moses had the bodies carried out of the camp be- 
cause for sanitary reasons all burials were made 
outside. Mishael and Elzaphan probably used 


their broad priestly garments as blankets or 
stretchers. Letting the hair flow loosely and rend- 
ing the garments were signs of mourning. As 
Moses and Aaron and the sons-of Aaron supposed 
that these deaths were caused by the act. of God 
they did not feel it right. to use the customary 
signs of mourning; but they did not forbid the 
rest of the people to bewail the loss of their 
brethren. 

The second part of the lesson has no apparent 
connection with the first, and was probably written 
at a different time. We understand by it that 
priests and their descendants were forbidden to 
indulge in wine and strong drink when they were 
about to engage in the services required of them 
in the tabernacle. The reason given is that if 
they abstained they would be in a better condition 
to distinguish between the holy and the common, 
the clean and the unclean. 

The author of our golden text had made the dis- 
covery that others besides priests would do well to 
abstain from wine and strong drink, and gives us 
good reasons. He tells us that wine is a mocker; 
any who have seen men make laughing-stocks of 
themselves when under the influence of wine will 
agree that.this is as true to-day as it was in tRe 
time of Solomon. We also know that strong drink 
is a brawler and gets many into trouble who do 
not themselves partake of it, for in the brawls 
that occur among drunken men innocent people 
are often injured. The advantages of abstinence 
are thus set forth by Carroll D. Wright, former 
United States Commissioner of Labor: 

‘*The simple idea that a man with a clear brain 
is a better employee than one with a muddled 
brain, is carrying this question forward to success, 
and the sooner men learn that in order to secure 
employment at all they must approach their ser- 
vice with minds unclouded, the better for human- 
ity. Religion teaches that the temple of God must 
not be defiled. Economic consideration now allies 
itself with religion, and insists that the welfare of 
the community demands that the temple of God 
shall remain undefiled.’’ 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Special Interposi- 
tions of Divine Providence. Abstinence and Industry. 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.— 
Had Moses any sons? How many sons of Aaron are men- 
tioned in Leviticus? Give five reasons for abstaining 
from strong drink. 


We may be sure that our conception of life is 
essentially defective unless the most trifling sorts 
of occurrences have a place in our scheme of 
thinking. 


—Albion W. Small. 
In his General Sociology. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MINISTRY. 


In a recent discussion a Friend is reported as 
saying that “‘he would hold out to the younger mem- 
bers that the ministry is simply the expression of 
our best thoughts.’’ The point the Friend was 
especially making was that our young people have 
had a wrong’ education in regard to the ministry; 
that it has been shrouded in mystery and thus the 
young have been deterred from entering upon it. 
It is true that there has grown up in the minds of 
young Friends a thought of something very like 
magic in connection with the ministry. This is 
not so much from any false teaching on the part of 
their elders, as a result of a sudden shifting of em- 
phasis in regard to religious matters. The younger 
generation suddenly found itself in an age of 
science. The newer interests turned aside the 
attention of the younger Friends from the things 
connected with the ministry of the earlier day and 
of their parents. They little understood the real 
inward meaning of it. From the point of view 
of their school studies and of all their interests of 
the great sudden new world, these things seemed 
shrouded in mystery. They could not bring them 
into line with the laws which they were learning 
were valid laws for all things of the universe. On 
the other hand those who did understand the real 
meaning of the ministry and to whom it was farthest 
from being unnatural or mysterious or magical, 
had been brought up in a different point of view 
from that of the younger generation who were at 
school to the new teachers. They were even shy 
of the new learning and sometimes antagonistic 
toward it. This state of affairs did not last long, 
for even these of older growth to whom the transi- 
tion was not easy, in as far as they had been 
thoroughly imbued with the Friendly spirit of the 
open mind, soon made the adjustment to or at least 
came to a sympathetic comprehension of the newer 
point of view. Even those who could not see their 
way clear to the changed attitude yet would be 





unwilling to stand in the way of these who saw 
differently from themselves. The lack of under- 
standing did not continue long; but it continued so 
long that a direct transition from the old Friendly 
view of the ministry was not made. Many were 
deterred from it because it seemed to them to be- 
long to a passing cult. The impression they got 
was that there were connected with it certain ex- 
periences which they knew they did not have and 
which they had their doubts about any one ever 
having sincerely. There was an unreality about it 
as regarded their own lives. 

That time now has passed, taking our Society as 
a whole. The time has come when we do not need 
so much to dwell on the fact that the ministry has 
nothing of magic about it. There is rather the 
danger now that we will err on the other side and 
say that it is just talking in meeting. For as a 
matter of fact ministry is not so simple and easy a 
thing as that. While it has nothing of the magic- 
al about it, but has a perfectly natural connection 
with our ordinary life, and while it is not confined 
to the few who may be so constituted as to have 
experiences that most of us do not have or would 
discourage in ourselves as abnormal if we had them, 
yet there is a certain deeper meaning to the minis- 
try which we perhaps had better not think of as 
mystery, but which makes it very much more than 
simply the expression of our best thoughts in 
meeting. 

Whoever is to do service in vocal ministry that 
will be helpful in the work of a meeting, must 
have some perception of what a meeting is really 
for, what its function is in a community. We may 
have most excellent thoughts in meeting, and the 
expression of them might be very pleasing to those 
assembled and might help to make the meeting 
hour interesting and relieve any tedium of it, and 
yet not be ministry in the true Friendly sense. 
The thoughts whose expression will be true minis- 
try to those who are met together will be those that 
have purpose in them and that are inspired by a 
perception of the needs of those connected with 
the meeting. There may be but few words and 
these may not be well expressed and yet they may 
be the medium through which a company merely 
of casual acquaintances and of good friends may 
be transformed into a body of co-workers with 
God. Not all may have to speak words but all may 
labor together in the work that can be done only 
by all together. 


A Friend in Pasadena, Cal., writes, ‘‘The Con- 
ference [some account of which is given in another 
column] was a success in several ways. We have, 
through it, discovered Friends whom we did not 
know in Pasadena. Weare all better acquainted 
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ail we all feel more in touch with the work of our 
Eastern Friends.’’ 


Ina recent letter, Anna Walter Speakman, former- 
ly principal of the Friends’ Central School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, writes as follows concerning the re- 
cent Week-End Conference at Pasadena, Cal. : 


“I wish what Elizabeth Stover said could have 
been gathered in its entirety. Her testimony was 
beautiful and inspiring and made upon all the im- 
pression that the highest life is the life of benefi- 
cent service. The paper read by Sarah C. Penny- 
packer and the remarks of Dr. Levi Taylor were of 
especial interest to those of us who are members 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. I need say noth- 
ing of Dr. Swain’s paper—we know so well that 
from his pen must come only what is valuable. 
With so many Eastern Friends present, Sarah C. 


Pennypacker, Belle W. Hannum, Dr. Levi Taylor | 
of Friend’s Central School, President Swain of | 
Swarthmore College, and our friends, Matilda Gar- | 
rigues and Mary McAllister, I could almost believe | 
that the last year was a dream and that I was still | 
| for many years. When I was first appointed super- 


in Philadelphia.”’ 


Accompanying the letter was a brief history of | 
a general system of collections throughout the seven 


the Pasadena Friends’ Asssociation written for 
the conference, which will be published in a later 
issue. 


At the recent meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association held in Los Angeles, California, 
President Joseph Swain of Swarthmore College 
was elected president of the National Council of 
Education for a term of three years. Dr. Swain 
was elected to succeed Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Education. The 
Council of Education is composed of sixty mem- 
bers, and its deliberations form the most impor- 
tant part of the whole National Educational Asso- 
ciation proceedings. The sum of $500 was appro- 


priated by the Council to defray the expenses of a | 


committee to submit a tentative report ona sys- 
tem of teaching morals in the public schools; an- 


other committee was appointed to investigate the | 
possibilities of co-operation with foreign countries, | 


and to makea report upon the advisability of 
forming an international association. President 
Swain is a member of these committees. 


Never do great thoughts come to a man while he 


is discontented or fretful. There must be quiet in 
the temple of his soul before the windows of it 


will open for him to see out of them into the in- | 


finite. Quiet is what heavenly powers move in. It 

is in silence that the stars move on, and it is in 

quiet our souls are visited from on high. 
—William Mountford. 
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| of the excuses given to me. 


A NEGLECTED FRIENDS’ WORK. 

It has been to me a matter of deep regret to real- 
ize the decreased interest throughout the Society 
of Friends in the Laing and Schofield Schools of 
South Carolina. This was very markedly shown 
in the reports recently received for the meeting of 
the Central Committee at Asbury Park. ‘‘No 
meeting of committee since last report,’’ ‘‘No 
money sent from this meeting’’ were some of the 
phrases that came to me. The report from Phila- 
delphia showed fine local work and an intelligent 
interest in the Colored Race, but the work done 
for the South Carolina schools seemed inadequate. 
New York Yearly Meeting had made a direct ap- 
propriation of $150 for each school which is the 
most encouraging item reported. At Mountain 
Lake Park we were told that at Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing in Eighth month last, that Yearly Meeting did 
the same thing; but that was in last year’s report. 
and the general trend of the report at Asbury Park 
was discouraging. It is surprising that Friends 
should be so lukewarm in this matter that has been 
one of the Departments of the General Conference 


intendent I thought that very soon there would be 


Yearly Meetings and that each of the earnest wo- 
men at the head of these schools would know each 
year just about how much would come to her from 
the meeting. We then estimated that 20 or 25 
cents from every member of our Society, adults 
and children, would raise the sum needed to sup- 
plement outside gifts to the schools. Those of us 
who made this plan were much disappointed. The 
friends of the schools who had always given, con- 
tinued to give until death removed many. A few 
new friends arose, hardly enough to take the place 
of those who were gone, but the general interest, 
the only kind of interest that could make this a 
real living concern of our Society did not appear. 
Why is this? Why are Friends whose names are 
linked with the past movements for freedom and 
education of the Colored Race now so apathetic? 
The reasons given me can not be sufficient. ‘‘The 
colored people in our neighborhood are so shift- 
less!’’ ‘‘The colored people will not work for us;”’ 
‘‘We can not get help in the kitchen;’’ Martha 
Schofield does not supply us with help;’’ are some 
' We were told of old 
that it is they that are sick that need a physician, 
so if the colored people are shiftless, that is a 
strong reason why we should support schools that 
are trying to teach them to be careful. The schools 
are no employment agencies. They are not aim- 
ing to supply the North with domestics. They are 
engaged in a larger, broader work, and I can not 
help thinking that Friends are thoughtless and do 
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not realize the work that is being done in the Laing | 


and Schofield Schools. Do Friends know that it is 
an all-around education that the colored students 
receive—what I call the three H’s—that of Head, 


Hand and Heart? Do they know that the purpose | 


of the schools is to send these students back to 
their own people, qualified to be self supporting 


and examples and teachers and leaders in their | 


own race? Have Friends forgotten the testimony 
of aman travelling near Charleston, who asked 
why in a certain district, the homes of the colored 
poeple were so much better than elsewhere and 
was told ‘‘It’s Miss Munro’s school?”’ Do Friends 
know that the Schofield School has a farm where 
colored men are taught farming according to pres- 
ent-day methods? Do they know that the farm is 
practically an experiment station for farmers of 
the whole neighborhood, white and black? Do 


they know that a Farmer’s Conference is held at | 


Schofield School each year, at which every subject 
touching on the home life of the colored people is 
discussed? The whole world rings with the re- 
ports of the Farmer’s Conferences at Tuskegee, 
and every student of the subject is urging that the 
negro be shown how to get his living out of the 
land. When Schofield is doing this good work, 
can it be that Friends know of it and do not show 
any interest? Do Friends know of the work done 
for temperance, for purity, for the uplift of women 
and for the care of little children by these schools? 
Do they know these things, and yet let the women 
who are giving their lives to this work bear the 
tremendous strain imposed by the necessity of 
raising money in addition to their other work? It 
must be thoughtlessness. It cannot be indiffer- 
ence. While these schools need funds sometimes 
our own members are giving to impostors who go 
about the country begging. Only recently I was 
asked in regard to a school at Blackville, South 
Carolina. Twice has the superintendent of that 
school been exposed in Intelligencer. He asks mon- 
ey for a school, but uses it for himself. The school 
he has is small and of no value. It is the duty of 
everyone who has money to give, to be sure that it 
does good and not harm. I have yet to see the 
person who has visited either Laing or Schofield 
School that was not its friend for ever after. All 
that we need to arouse enthusiasm for the schools 
is to have our people see*them. As we can not all 
do this, ought we not accept the testimony of our 
friends and neighbors who have visited and who 
are always so glad to tell us what they saw? Is it 
not best to give what money we can, to the schools 
that we know about where we are sure it will do 
good, will be well spent, and where we can have 


the-results explained to us by those who have seen? | 


I earnestly say to Friends everywhere, do not give 
to travelling colored people who claim to have 
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_ schools, unless you know that they tell the truth. 

Also I would urge that Friends do not give to other 
_ schools until they have already done their duty by 
the schools accepted by General Conference as un- 
der our care, the Laing and Schofield Schools at 
Mt. Pleasant and Aiken, South Carolina. 

In many of the schools of the South the nominal 
head is merely the travelling agent for collecting 
funds. Abby Munro and Martha Schofield stay at 
their posts of duty and if we were at ours, they 
_ would be relieved of all care-in regard to finances. 

Will not the Friends who do not thoroughly under- 
stand the work that is being done in Laing and 
Schofiel Schools make an effort to understand? 
, When we do understand, will we not do our part? 
| ANNA M. JACKSON. 
Supt. Department Education of Colored People 
Friends’ General Conference. 








OLD RANDOLPH MEETING. 


In the days when the Society of Friends had an 
abiding place in northern New Jersey, the meet- 
ing at Hardwick, then in Sussex county, now in 
Warren, and the Randolph meeting near Dover in 
| Morris county, constituted a monthly meeting. 
| Benjamin Lundy was a birthright member of this 
_monthly meeting. The house at Hardwick has 

been demolished, but the Randolph meeting house 
| still stands, but for many years no message of the 
| Friendly faith has been delivered in it, and in fact 
no meeting has been held there for a long time. 
The New York Yearly Meeting’s Committee for 
the Advancement of Friend’s Principles has ar- 
ranged to hold a meeting in the Randolph meeting 
house, the afternoon of Ninth month 11th, at three 
o’clock. It is expected that William M. and Anna 
M. Jackson, Henry W. Wilbur and others will be 
_ present. 


VACATION ADVANCEMENT WORK. 


Dr. Jesse H. Holmes and Dr. O. Edward Janney 
are doing advancement work among the Maine 
hills, while having their summer vacation. On 
First-day, the 7th, they held an appointed meet- 
ing at Carter Hill, to which about fifty people 

came, and heard the Friendly messages gladly. 
It was intended to hold the meeting on the lawn, 
but rain forced an adjournment to the barn. An 
automobile entered and occupied the back part of 
the floor space, while the people generally brought 
chairs and benches, the children present grouping 
themselves in the haymow. The people in this 
section are quite outside the reach of ordinary 
church connection or influence, and were deeply 
interested in the meeting to which they had been 
invited. They asked for more meetings, and one 
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still another on the 21st. All these meetings were 
well attended. Others may find the way open to 
imitate the example of these Friends, while enjoy- 
ing their vacation in rural communities, and we 
doubt not men and women elsewhere will as gladly 
hear the simple and rational Quaker gospel as do 
the people in Maine. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS IN PASADENA. 
From The Pasadena Star of Seventh month 8th. 


Joseph Swain, president of Swarthmore college, 
was the guest of honor at a conference held at 


“The Whittier,’’ on South Marengo avenue, the | 


home of Mrs. Susan Hazard. Members of the 
Society of Friends from all over Southern Califor- 
nia were represented, and the meeting was a most 
successful one. An address of welcome was de- 
livered by Mr. Charles Lewis, while Dr. Swain 
read a paper on ‘‘Truth and Religion’’ that proved 
to be the feature of the afternoon. This paper 
was discussed at length by those present. The 
meeting closed with the usual period of silence 
and was followed by a generous basket lunch. 
There were many eastern friends present and 
the opportunity for social intercourse was appre- 
ciated by all. 

At 2.30 the second session was opened by Anna 
Walter Speakman, who traced the growth of the 
Pasadena Friends’ Association from the time 
when parlor meetings were held at the homes of 
Nancy T. Gardner and Susanna Yeo, until Eliza- 
beth Lloyd called a meeting of the Friends, Third 
month, 13th, 1904, and the Pasadena Friends’ 


active Friends’ center and is now about to merge 
into a Friends’ meeting. 

Sara Pennypacker of Philadelphia, read a paper 
on ‘Philanthropic Work Among Philadelphia 
Friends,’’ speaking especially of the Neighbor- 
hood Guild, which is much in the nature of the 
work done by college settlements. She also told 
of the southern schools, which have been estab- 


of colored people in industrial lines. 

Elizabeth Stover, of New York, spoke on 
“Friends in Philanthropy.’’ 
part of Friends to initiate the new movements in 
philanthropy. They do not multiply organizations 
but aid those already doing good work. 

Dr. Taylor, of Wilmington, Delaware, gave an 
outline of the activities of Friends. In philanthro- 


py they have been especially active in the Spring | been teachers. or students of the ‘‘garnet,”’ also 


| enjoyed the evening. 


Street Mission for colored children. These city 
children, he considered as a class more desirous of 


improvement and more deserving than the negro | 
of the South. Junior conference classes have been | 
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held for several years in the First-day schools. A 
systematic study of ethical and Biblical subjects 
is made. On First-day morning at 10.30, over 


| sixty-five Friends gathered for a meeting for wor- 


ship. The silence was broken by Dr. Swain, who 
spoke very acceptably. 

Elizabeth Stover spoke on the text, ‘‘Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on Thee.”’ 

Dr. Taylor spoke on Isaiah’s prophecy concern- 
ing the three Jerusalems. He told of the condi- 
tions of life at that time, of Isaiah’s first vision 
of an ideal Jerusalem. 

Many words of appreciation of the help received 
from this meeting were expressed and after a 
period of silent communion the meeting closed. — 


At the home of Mrs. Susanna D. Yeo, of No. 
1719 East Colorado street, a gathering of Swarth- 


| more graduates and ex-students was held Satur- 


day evening in honor of Dr. Joseph Swain, presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College. 

The house was very effectively and prettily 
decorated in white roses and ferns. Great 
bunches of these fragrant flowers filled artistic 
vases and flower holders. The color of the college 
is garnet and several bouquets of flowers of this 
color added charm and _ appropriateness to 
the occasion. The evening was most delightfully 
spent in looking at photographs and pictures of 
the college and Dr. Swain told of the improve- 
ments of the college and of changes which take 
place in so shorta time. He also spoke very 


| touchingly and beautifully of the loyalty of the 
Association was regularly organized with Edward | 


Taylor as clerk. This organization has become an | 


students so far from their alma mater. During 
the evening very dainty refreshments were served. 
Among the guests were the following people 
who have been connected with the college as in- 
structors and students and who thoroughly enjoyed 
the gracious hospitality of the hostesses: 
Dr. Joseph Swain, president of the college; Dr. 


| Emily G. Hunt, now of Pasadena, and a former 
| lecturer; Miss Edith Hopkins, Los Angeles; Miss 
| Mary S. Howell, Miss Keturah E. Yeo, Miss Mary 


lished and are supported by Friends for education | —, Yeo, Miss Anna K. Duncan, Pasadena: Dr. 


S. Taylor, Philadelphia, 


Penna.; Mr. 


| Thomas Bell, of San Bernardino; Mr. Samuel D. 
It has been ‘the | 


Yeo, Pasadena, and messages were received from 
Mrs. Caroline Wood, of Claremont, a former Dean 


| of the college; Mrs. George Ferris, Claremont, 
| and Messrs. Herbert L. Noxon, Charles A. Schooley, 


and E. M. Guthrie, of Los Angeles. Besides these 
a number of others whose family or friends have 


No man has a right to all of his rights. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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A FRIENDLY DEPUTATION. 


"TE 


About the time of the recent Yearly Meeting in | 
London, there being an Army Bill before Parlia- | 


ment, the Friends sent a deputation to interview 
the Prime Minister and the War Minister in favor 
of an amendment against military drill and in- 
struction in the schools. John William Graham 
was one of the deputation. We find in The Man- 
chester Guardian the following summary of his 
address to the heads of the government: 


Mr. Graham said that the deputation based their plea on 
what might be called long views. If they believed that 


war was as permanent a fact as thunderstorms they might | 


have reluctantly to acquiesce in that spirit infecting 
schools. But they believed that the forces working for the 
evolution of nations were all against war. Military 
nations hampered themselves at home—as Russia did—by 
despotic and aristocratic institutions ill-adapted for devel- 
oping a country’s wealth, and so lagged behind in the race. 
Some nations were in the throes of conversion from mil- 
itarism to industrialism, like Germany. Fighting nations 
wasted their resources in ultimate self-destruction. It was 
plain that to-day the civilised Western nations had become 
unfit for war and knew it. The destruction of our cities and 
palaces, our machinery and railways, and our fabric of in- 
ternational trade was hardly a possible subject of contem- 
plation to-day. We lived instead among ententes cordiales 
in a world in which John Morley’s desire was to be a 
‘good European.’’ A nation in arms was a nation in its 
infancy, and if Mr. Haldane [the Minister of War] would 
pardon a little play with his phrases, that was why it was 


be fitted for the better timescoming. The universities and 
schools should be cosmopolitan and humanifarian, as learn- 
ing was cosmopolitan. At the age of school and col- 
lege men easily gave play to generous instincts and noble 
enthusiasms, and they received lifelong impressions. The 
present Government had had much trouble with the bishops 
over the policy of teaching ‘‘simple fundamental Christ- 
ianity.’’ But the theological formulae in controversy 
went skin-deep compared with the habit of military prac- 
tice, as deeds spoke louder than words. In conclusion he 
said that the deputation had worked hard for the return of 
the Government, from whose agency they had high hopes for 
humanity and democracy, and they besought the Prime 
Minister not to clip his idealism by too timid calculations 
of what was possible and impossible. They believed he 
would find it best, as they had found it best, to work out 
his own sound principles and let the opponents oppose. In 
this instance they trusted he would build up the institutions 
of the country with the eye of faith, not as for eternal 
wars but for an ever-expanding peace. 

The Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, in reply said that: 

He entirely agreed with the two speeches that had been 
made. 
gradually towards an ideal. The Government could not 
interfere with the volunteer arrangements which already 
existed in schools under private management; but he was 
against introducing the military spirit into Government 








wave flags and behave like soldiers—it was iniquitous, | 


vulgar, and absurd. He 
shooting were good things, but the good could be obtained 
without military associations. 

The desired amendment was made. 





believed that both drill and | 


; | round and all through. 
schools, and had no sympathy with making little children | 


President Roosevelt wrote to one of the pupils of 
the New York High Schools, Seventh month 15th: 
“‘T heartily congratulate you upon being declared by 
the public schools league, to stand first in rifle-shoot- 


| ing among all the boys of the high schools of New 


York city. Your skill is a credit to you and also 
to your principal and your teachers. The 
United States has a very small standing army. . . 
In time of war it must depend for defence upon 
hasty levies of volunteers, and it is a prime neces- 
sity that the volunteer should know how to shoot if 
he is to be of value as a soldier. The graduates of 
our schools and colleges should be thus trained, so 
as to be good shots with the military rifle.’’ 

Our warlike President is not satisfied with our 
many military and naval schools and colleges, with 
our great navy and its training ships and sham 
battles and gun practice, in which some twenty- 
five or thirty of our young men were killed or 
mutilated a few days ago; he wants all our schools 
to be military training schools. He wants to make 
us a nation of soldiers as Lycurgus did the Spar- 
tans. And yet the Nobel prize has been awarded 
to him as a peacemaker. In the estimation of 
many of his admirers he must not be criticized, no 
matter how savage and warlike his utterances. 


' On Third month 9th, 1906, the United States 


in arms. Now education should be forward-looking—should | 


soldiers under command of General Wood slaugh- 
tered six hundred Moros, men, women and children. 
In answer to General Wood’s telegram giving an 
account of this our President sent the following: 
—‘‘T congratulate you and the officers and men of 
your command, upon the brave feat of arms, 
wherein you and they so well upheld the honor of 
the American flag.”’ 

If this is to be the education of the rising gen- 
eration, where is the spirit of Christ to enter in? 


_ How is love for all to be inculcated? How is glory 


to God and peace on earth to be instilled into the 
hearts of the young? If hatred, revenge, war, 
are to be uppermost, where is the love for all and 
the holy example and precepts of the Prince of 
Peace to find place in the heart? 

D. FERRIS. 


This whole world is God’s world, and all this 
pottering about the way in which he must stand 


} j > j 
But one with his responsibilities had to move | related to us and we to him, because we believe 


certain dogmas and observe certain ordinances of 
this or that church, is time thrown away, except 
as it can result in making mea better man all 
—Robert Collyer. 


This I learned from the shadow of a tree 
Which to and fro did sway upon a wall; 
Our shadow-selves, our influence, may fall 
—A, E, Hamilton. 


Where we can never be. 
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A FRIEND IN THE NORTHWEST. 


It is sometimes wondered why people from the 
West become so enthusiastic about the country 
and its possibilities, but only those who have seen 
it, and come under its magic spell, can fully un- 
derstand why it is that, like Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, they must tell their story to whomever 
they can find to hear them. The West has grown 
wonderfully, but it is only in its infancy. In the 
three Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta there is an area of 354,016,518 land acres. 

In our own district of Swarthmore and surround- 
ing country, where we drove for three and a half 
days and did not see any signs of settlement, the 
land is now all taken and settlement has extended 
many miles south and west of us. Two main lines 
of railway are pushing through as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the south of us. We have about thirty 
homesteads held by Friends [from England and 
from those yearly meetings that correspond with 
Londonjin our settlement, and the number con- 
nected with our meeting is about sixty. We have 
a comfortable meeting-house 20x30 ft. and a stable 
32x26 ft. for teams. Meetings are held morning 
and evening each Sunday in summer with school 
in the morning. Meetings are held also at three 
other points. During the winter we held the 
meeting and the school in the afternoon, and often 
the men come on skees. The interest shown du- 
ring the winter was very encouraging. 

WILLIAM I. Moore. 
From the Canadian Friend. 








BOOKS AND READING. 


G. Frenssen’s Life of the Saviour, written 
for the plain people of Germany and _incor- 
porated into the novel ‘‘ Hillengenlei,’’ has 
been printed separately in a popular edition of 60 
pages at 50 pfennigs. However the critics may 
discredit certain of its dicta or maintain that it is 
a German peasant, and not a Palestinian Jew of 
nineteen centuries ago, who is here portrayed, 
the little treatise cannot fail to impress and move 
its readers, affecting them much as the etching of 
the life of Christ by a Durer and a Rembrandt 
kindled the imagination and love of preceding 
generations. 








Religion gives a man courage. I do not mean the 
courage that hates, that smites, that kills, but the 
calm courage that loves and heals and blesses such 
as smite and hate and kill; the courage that dares 
resist evil, popular, powerful, anointed evil, yet 
does it with good, and knows it shall thereby over- 
come. That is not a common quality. I think it 
never comes without religion. 

—Theodore Parker. 











| and 2 months. 





EVENING HYMN IN THE CASCADE 
MOUNTAINS. 


Now Evening’s purple mists are rolled 
Round Kulshan’s lofty snow-clad cone— 
Or is it Seraphs’ wings that fold 
About the great white throne? 


From distant glaciers floats the hymn 
Of cataracts—or can it be 

The ceaseless chant of Cherubim 
Across the crystal sea? 


Before this solitude sublime 

Life’s sordid cares and passions flee ; 
Is this a part of Earth and Time, 

Or of Eternity? 


Can yonder peak, whose crown of snow 

Hath pierced the heavens since time began, 
Have aught to do with things below, 

The world and works of man? 


Yes, it shall be a glorious shrine, 
An image of the eternal Word, 
Pointing our wayward souls to thine, 

Thou everlasting Lord. 


’Mid crumbling creeds we grope and stray 
In varying speech we lisp thy name; 
But Thou, today as yesterday, 
Forever art the same. 


Ere the first mountain reared its brow, 
And when earth’s years and centuries end, 
The changeless God of love art Thou 
Our Father and our Friend. 
—Edward N. Stone. 
From Unity (Chicago.) 


BIRTHS. 


EASTBURN.—In Wilmington, Del., on Sixth month 7th, 
1907, to Horace Greeley and Jean Arnott Eastburn, a son. 
who is named David Arnott Eastburn. 


TOMLINSON.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, on Sixth 
month 9th, 1907, to DeW. H., and Lily DeCou Tomlinson, 
a son, who is named Leslie Hibbs Tomlinson. 


VAIL.—At Plainfield, N. J., on Sixth-day, Fifth month 
24th, 1907, to Clarence B. and Elveretta Cutler Vail, a 
daughter, who is named Marguerite Vail. 





MARRIAGES. 


THATCHER—COATES.—On Seventh month 17th, 1907, 
at the home of the bride, Upper Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., 
Alice R., daughter of Pusey and Adaline B. Coates, and 
Edwin Chandler Thatcher, of Trinidad, Colorado. The 
marriage was by the ceremony of Friends under care of 
Penn’s Grove Meeting, in the presence of 200 guests, and 
under the old chestnut tree which has stood for generations 
in the yard of the Coates homesead. 


DEATHS. 


HAINES.—At Moorestown, N. J., Sixth month 2nd, 
1907, Hannah M., widow of John W. Haines, and daughter 
of Job and Sarah Lewis, of Philadelphia aged 89 years 
Funeral and interment at Westfield, N. J., 
Sixth month 5th, 1907. 

MOORE.—Entered into rest Sixth month 2nd, 1907, 
James M. Moore, at his home in Atlantic City, N. J. The 
funeral was held in West Chester, Pa., on Third-day, the 
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5th instant. Interment at Oaklands Cemetery. James 
Moore was a native of Lionville, Chester Co., Pa., and was 
sixty-seven years of age. 


MELONEY.—On First-day the 7th of Seventh month, 
the body of our dear aged Friend and minister, Martin 
Meloney, 77 years old, was interred in Friends’ burying 
ground at New Garden. The meeting in New Garden 
Meeting House was a remarkable one, the large house being 
filled with a very attentive, reverent audience composed of 
all classes and sects, for they were all united in loving 
Martin Meloney. He had been a practical Christian among 
them, a peacemaker, a helper in all trouble and distress 
and sickness and sorrow. Feeling testimony was borne to 
his worth by three of our branch of Friends, two of the 
Orthodox, and by the Methodist minister and others. The 
feeling was that 

‘*Such graves as his are pilgrim shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined.’’ 

Few have had to pass through more earthly affliction and 
sorrow than he and his wife. Four of their children, all 
grown up, deceased from consumption, both he and his wife 
suffered for more than two years with cancer, yet his un- 
shaken faith in a blessed immortality sustained him in his 
greatest agony, and he seemed to think quite as much of 
others as of himself, enquiring for them most affectionately. 

‘*Yet while travelling in distress 
(It was the eldest curse of sin) 
Through this world’s waste wilderness, 
He had Paradise within. 


And along the vale of tears 
Which his humble footsteps trod, 
Still a shining path appears 
Where the mourner walked with God.’’ 


D. FERRIS. 


SATTERTHWAITE.—On Seventh month 7th, 1907, at 
his home at Meadowbrook, Pa., Oliver Parry Satterth- 
waite, son of James and Annie B. Satterthwaite, in his 
17th year. 


WILSON.—Sarah Jane Wilson, a member of Springboro 
Executive Meeting, died at the home of her daughter, Mary 
E. McLaughlin, Springfield, Ohio, Sixth month 29th, 1907, 
aged 87 years. She was the daughter of Jacob and Judith 
Brown, of Loudoun County, Virginia, came to Ohio with 
her parents in 1835, and settled near Cedarville, Greene 
County. In 1842 she was married to Aaron Wilson. Her 
married life was passed in or near Springboro and since the 
death of her husband her home had been with her daughter. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
will be on Second-day, the 2nd of Eighth month. When 
the time of holding the Quarterly Meeting was changed to 
the Seventh-day before the first First-day of Eighth month, 
etc., the time of holding the meeting of Ministers and El- 
ders was not changed, so that it is still held the Second- 
day before the Third-day after the first First-day of 2nd, 
5th, 8th and 1lth months at 3 p.m. Friends will note this 
correction of the announcement in last week’s calendar of 
Meetings. 





The following statistics of New York Yearly Meeting 
(held at 20th St,. New York and at Glens Falls, N. Y.), 
we find in The Friend (London): ‘‘Four new ministers 
have been recorded through the year, five received by cer- 
tificate from other Yearly Meetings, making present num- 
ber of ministers in New York Yearly Meeting, 78, Elders 
178, Overseers 99. Total membership 3,504, a gain of 89. 
Enrolment in Bible Schools 2,734.’’ 


Isaac Wilson expects to attend Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting at Westbury, Long Island, on the 27th and will 
attend one of the nearby meetings on First-day the 28th. 
He will also attend Purchase Quarterly Meeting at Pur- 
chase on the 3lst. 





The new President of the Friends’ Historical Society is 
George Vaux, of Philadelphia. We are pleased to see an 
American Friend in this chair. Joseph J. Green, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, is vice-president. The Friend (London. ) 





At Seaside Park, on the New Jersey coast, in the union 
meeting-house, one of the trustees of which is William 
C. Coles of Moorestown, N. J., a Friends’ meeting was 
held on First-day, 21st, morning and evening. Isaac Wilson 
was in attendance. 





At the recent Meeting for Sufferings of London Yearly 
Meeting the following were appointed fraternal delegates 
of the Yearly Meeting to the Five Years Meeting of those 
Friends in America with whom London - is in official affla- 
tion: John Morland, Edward Grubb, Albert J. and Guliel- 
ma Crossfield. Two Friends who will be on their way to 
New Zealand will also have credentials. The way is left 
open to add another name or two later. 





Chesterfield Monthly Meeting will hereafter be held at 
Trenton, N. J., in Eighth and Ninth months and at Cross- 
wicks, N. J., in Tenth month continuing alternately in 
that way two months at Trenton and one month at Cross- 
wicks, Bordentown, N. J., having been laid down. 

ABEL MAHAN, Clerk. 





Last First-day it was our privilege to meet with the 
Friends who feel a concern to hold a meeting for worship 
during the summer months, in the old Radnor meeting- 
house, and although few in numbers we feel that as we 
came together in the spirit and power of Christ we were 
blessed in basket and in store. 

Friends feel encouraged with the prospect and the visitor 
was impressed with the solemnity and sacredness of a real 
Friends’ Meeting, believing that the little leaven there may 
engender life for future service in this and other fields. 

SARAH T. LINVILL. 





Sarah T. and Aquila J. Linvill attended the Radnor 
meeting last First-day, the 2lst. This meeting is held 
this summer in the old Radnor meeting-house, where no 
meetings except the monthly meeting and occasional ap- 
pointed meetings have been held for some years. The 
meeting is at 10.30 a.m. Trains leave Broad Street Station 
at 9.15 and 9.45 a.m. The meeting-house is 1}miles from 
Radnor Station on the left going out. The road going 
under the railroad at the station and bearing to the right 
is direct. Trolleys on the Philadelphia and Western R. R. 
to Radnor Station are about half a mile from the meeting- 
house; straight road to the left hand side as one comes 
from the city. Friends who drive should turn to the left 
from the Lancaster Pike at road leading to Radnor Station 
and about three fourths of a mile will bring them to the 
meeting-house. 





The Canadian Friend Publishing Association regret that 
by his removal to California, this paper has lost the val- 
uable service of its former editor, Frank Cornell. 


—Canadian Friend. 
Published at Newmarket, Ont. 





By letters addressed to an individual we learn that eight 
ministers from the United States attended Canada Yearly 
Meeting [in affiliation or sympathy with the smaller or con- 
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servative bodies of Friends] held at Pickering. Those SUMMER WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLE 


named were Benjamin P. Brown and Henry T. Outland. 
One letter acknowledges: ‘‘In truth God has at this sea- 
son of favor blessed us together, and through his servants 
also, whom He constrained to visit us in the love of the 
Gospel. He has caused rills from the fountain, the river 
of life, to refresh our souls, acknowledging that God is 
good to Israel, to such as seek his face, who delight to 
do his will. Truly we are one in spirit, having 
one aim, the glory of God, and the extension of the 
Kingdom of his dear Son, amongst the children of men.’’ 


—The Friend ( Phila.) 


A Friend of Fall Creek (near Pendleton, Ind.) writes: 
‘‘On Sixth month 23d, Wilson S. Doan was at our meeting 
and gave us what many thought was the best sermon they 
had ever heard from him. Our meeting-house was nearly 
filled with an appreciative audience. Lunch was served 
in the basement and the time was well spent until three 
o’clock mingling socially, at which time we were again 
called into the meeting-house to hear Edith M. Winder 
give her experience at Woodbrooke. We had expected a 
treat from her as we had known her earnestness in all of 
Truth’s labors, and she again won laurels. It is from her 
young spirit, as well as a number of other dear young 
Friends, that we are building our hopes for the present 
and future of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

‘*The following First-day Joseph Swain, who was here 
visiting his aged mother, his many old associates and his 
childhood scenes, read in our meeting his address delivered 
to the students of Swarthmore at the close of the school 
this year. This too was an inspiraion to his many friends 
who had gathered to hear this grand address. 

‘*On last First-day Charles S. Thomas, another of our 
valued young men raised here, but who for a number of 
years has been at the head of the English department. of 
the Shortridge School, Indianapolis, spoke on ethical 
lines. Thus we have had for three successive First-days 
a social, intellectual and spiritual feast that will long be 
remembered by us. 

‘‘Our members greatly appreciate the action of the 
Central Committee in deciding to have the General Con- 
ference meet at Winona Lake next year, and are already 
planning to go.’’ ; 


The King’s birthday honour list contains the names of 
three ‘Friends, an unusual, if not unprecedented occurrence. 
Alexander Beckover, of Wisbech, becomes a _ peer. 
Friends will remember that he has been for many years 
Lord Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire. Dr. Robert Spence 
Watson becomes a Privy Councillor. Peace is the great 
cause to which he has devoted himself—peace in industry 
and peace between nations. John Emmott Barlow, M. P., 
is given a baronetcy. He has represented the Frome divi- 
sion of Somersetshire since 1896, and from 1892 to 1895. 





We heartily congratulate our Friends on their well de- | 


served honours. 


M. P., has been made a knight. 


Nobel Peace Prize of 7,000 pounds in 1903, and devoted it | 


all to International Arbitration. We are also informed 
that our well-known friend Henry Tennant, who has been 


for more than sixty years with the North Eastern Rail- | evening there will be a closing devotional meeting. 


way, for a long time as General Manager and lately as 


We also rejoice that W. R. Cremer, | 
He was awarded the | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Deputy Chairman, was offered knighthood, but thought it 


better, having regard to his advanced age, 
the honour. 


not to accept | 


The Friend (London. ) | 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Spring Street Mission is endeavoring to provide pleasure, 
comfort and inspiration to many colored children by taking 
groups of them to the Smith Memorial Playgrounds in 
Fairmount Park, on certain days of each week during the 
summer. This plan also assists the tired mothers by re- 
lieving them, for a few hours at a time, of the care of 
their little ones. 


Playmates in Pearl Street. 


Money is needed for this work as well as for the general 
purposes of the neighborhood uplift of the Mission, and 
contributions will be received from any who wish to have 
a part in this concern. Remittances may be sent to the 
treasurer, Ellwood Heacock, 1313 Vine Street, and they 
will be duly acknowledged. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE AT FISHERTOWN. 


The course of business and conference at Fishertown 
will be somewhat as follows, this of course not being offi- 
cial, but subject to further announcement by the com- 
mittees in charge. Friends will arrive in Bedford on 
Sixth-day, the 30th of Eighth month, where they will be 
met by Fishertown Friends. 

On Seventh-day morning the various Committees will 
hold business sessions. In the afternoon there will be a 
conference session on some First-day school subject, with 
addresses or papers and discussion. In the evening there 
will be an address by one of the visiting Friends. 

On First-day there will be meetings for worship in the 
morning, afternoon, and evening, the latter being for the 
younger people (meaning not so much that the young 
people are to be preached to, as that they are to have the 
chief care and responsibility of the meetings.) 

On the Second-day there will be a conference on some 
Friendly advancement topics and a business session of the 
Central Committee in the morning and afternoon. In the 


It is important now that all Friends who expect to go 
send word at once to Margaretta Blackburn, Fishertown, 
Pa. It is necessary to know about how many and who 
expect to go, so that local arrangements, transportation, 
and the program can be put into shape. 
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ABOUT THE SCHOOL FOR STUDY. 


The Young Friends’ Association of New Garden, Pa., 
will send a representative for one week, to the Friends’ 
School for Religious and Social Study. Other associations 
may follow that example. 

Up to date there is a scarcity of men students registered 
for the School. We trust the impression has not prevailed 
that the men folks are not eligible. There will be no dis- 
tinction on account of sex or age. Let all who want to 
enjoy the privileges of the School come. 

We learn of many who anticipate attending the School, 
who have not yet registered. We hope that there will be 
no unnecessary delay. It will assist the committee very 
much if all who anticipate attending the sessions of the 
school will promptly send their names and addresses to 
Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inquiries are received as to the best way to reach George 
School. These will be answered in detail in the official 
program. There is a station on the Reading Railroad at 
George School, and students and visitors may ticket and 
have their baggage checked direct to George School. 


AGRICULTURE IN AFRICA. 


Excepting perhaps, some Malayan tribes, the African 
Negroes are said to be the finest agriculturists of all the 
natural races. The Bongos are said to have a greater 
variety of garden plants around their huts than are found 
in the fields and gardens of a German village. Irrigation 
is practiced. The Angolos in the Congo district have 
practical irrigation. The Wachangu show wonderful skill 
in irrigating their terraced hillsides by tunnels of water 
diverted from the main stream. ‘‘They have a clear mode 
of irrigating equally a given surface. As the little canals 
of water are always elevated above the cultivated plants, 
they will tap them at a convenient spot above the beds to 
be watered, and then turn the stream into a rough con- 
duit made of the hollow stems of bananas cut in half, the 


end of each stem overlapping the next. Then as the water 

enters the last joint it is freely turned right and left, dis- 

tributing the vivifying stream in all directions.’’ 
—Southern Workman. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—Mansfield Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Lewis Taylor, Seventh month 
20th, 1907. Twenty-seven members responded to roll-call. 
The literary exercises were opened by Mary R. Moore, 
who read a very interesting and instructive biography of 
Cowper. Hannah Black favored the meeting with a read- 
ing ‘‘The Solitude of Alexander Selkirk.’’ ‘‘The Brook,’’ 
was recited in a very pleasing manner by Edith S. Gibbs. 
Following this current topics were read by Eliza B. Dea- 
con. The topics selected were instructive and some very 
amusing which added much to the assignment. 

The original paper for this meeting was prepared by 
Martha E Gibbs, who chose as her subject, ‘‘What is the 
Grandest Thing?’’ In it she charged us not to look for- 
ward entirely to our great work but to appreciate what is 
given us each day. All about us we may constantly see 
our duty ;—‘‘Do the duty that is nearest.’’ If we will 
but be careful of this we each, instead of being compelled 
to look forward to the joys of heaven beyond, shall know— 


‘*Something of Heaven here below, 
And God’s ‘Well done,’ for our pay.’’ 

The Executive Committee submitted the following pro- 
gram for the next meeting: Poet, Goldsmith; biography, 
Sarah Biddle; readings, Howard Rogers and Ann Biddle; 
recitations, Mabelle E. Harvey, Bessie Bunting and Doro- 
thy Deacon; current topics, Anna Bunting; reading from 
conference, Elizabeth A. Scott; original paper, ‘‘What 
Constitute Christian Pleasures,’’ Mary R. Moore. Meet- 
ing to be held at the home of Amos E. Harvey, Eighth 
month 24th, 1907. 

MARY A. HARVEY, Secretary. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. | 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- | 
dar they should be put in the usual | 
form, so that -they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later | 
than Third-day morning. ] 

Friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and | 
Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th months. 

7th mo. 27th (7th-day.)—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, Long 
Island, N. Y., at 10.30 a.m.; Minis- 
ters and Elders, day before, at 2.30 
p.m. By special arrangement the 
train leaving E. 34th St., New York, 
at 8.20 a.m., Long Island City at 
8.32 a.m., and Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, at 8.32 a: m. will ‘stop at 
Westbury on the 27th. 








JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


(623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES >| Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. | 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 


420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia 
. DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 


Mary M. Kaler, Stewart S. Graves, 
Mary A. Gilby, Mary Walton and oth- 
ers of Phila. Quarterly Meeting’s Vis- 
iting Committee. Take train from 
Broad St. at 9.45 a.m. to Narberth. 


7th mo. 28th (1st-day.)—Meeting of 

| Friends at White Plains, N, Y., at 

| home of Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Green 
Ridge Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


7th mo. 30th (8rd-day.)—Concord 
| Quarterly Meeting, at Concord, Dela- 
| ware Co., Pa., 10 a.m.; Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 1.30 p.m. 


7th mo, 3lst (4th-day.)—Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, at Purchase, N. 
Y., atlla.m._ Friends’ Association 
in afternoon after Quarterly Meeting 
(4th-day,) Subject—‘‘What the Home 
owes to Society—(a)—to Politics—(b) 
—to Business.’’ Ministers and Eld- 
ers, day before, at 2 p.m. Convey- 


7th mo. 28th (1st-day.)—The Visit- LAWYER ances both days at White Plains, 8.54 
ing Committee of Salem Quarterly 1420 Chestnut Street a.m. train from Grand Central Station, 
Meeting will attend the meeting at | PHILADELPHIA also train from North arriving at 9.30 

2? > Io ; Se ee a.m. 
Alloways’ Creek (Hancock’s Bridge, ) JOHN FABER MILLER, 
N. J., at 10 a.m, 8th mo. 38rd (7th-day.)—Philadel- 


(1st-day. )—Merion 


7th mo. 28th 
attended by 


Meeting, at 10.30 a.m. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


| phia Quarterly Meeting, at Race St., 
| Phila., at 1 p,m.; Ministers and Eld- 





